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GRYPHON TRIO 

Annalee Patipatanakoon, violin 
Jamie Parker, piano 
Roman Borys, cello 
with 

James Campbell, clarinet 


PROGRAM 


Piano Trio in A minor Maurice Ravel 

I. Modere (1875 - 1937) 

II. Pantoum. Assez vif 

III. Passacaille. Tres large 

IV. Final. Anime 


INTERMISSION 


Quartet for the End of Time Olivier Messiaen 

for violin, clarinet, cello and piano (1908-1992) 

I. Liturgie de Cristal {Liturgy of Crystal) - quartet 

II. Vocalise, pour I’Ange qui annonce la fin du Temps {Vocalise, for the Angel who 
announces the End of Time) - quartet 

III. Abime des oiseaux {Abyss of the Birds) - clarinet 

IV. Intermede {Interlude) - violin, clarinet, cello 

V. Louange d leternite de Jesus {Praise to the Eternity of Jesus) - cello, piano 

VI. Danse de lafureur, pour les sept trombettes {Dance of Fury, for the Seven 
Trumpets) - quartet 

VI. Fouillis d’arcs-en-ciel, pour lAnge qui annonce la fin du Temps {Tangle of 
Rainbows, for the Angel who announces the End of Time) -quartet 

VII. Louange a Yimmortalite de Jesus {Praise to the Immortality of Jesus) - violin, 
piano 


The photographing, sound recording, or videotaping of this performance without the 
written permission of the Faculty of Music is strictly prohibited. 

We kindly request that you switch off your cellular phones, pagers, watch beepers, 
and any other electronic devices that could emit a potentially unwelcomed sound. 




Program Notes 


Piano Trio in A minor (1914) 
MAURICE RAVEL (1875-1937) 

Ravel was a fastidious, painstaking 
worker, a polisher of musical material, 
who produced just eight impeccably 
crafted chamber works during 39 years 
of composition. Some years before he 
began to write down his only piano trio, 
he said to a friend: “My piano trio is 
finished; all I need now are the themes.” 
It wasn’t a joke. Inside his head, the 
structure of the work was clear; all he 
needed was its themes. Ravel first put 
pen to paper in the summer of 1913. At 
the time, he was staying in the Basque 
region of France, close to where he was 
born. Progress was at first slow. But the 
imminent outbreak of World War One 
and his desire to enlist soon drove him 
into a frenzy of creativity. “I have never 
worked with a more insane, more heroic 
intensity,” he wrote to one friend. And a 
few days later he wrote to another, “Yes, 

I am working with the assurance and 
clarity of a madman.” 

The distinctive rhythm of the 
opening movement (3 plus 2 plus 3) 
is based on Basque folk tunes from 
close to the Spanish border where the 
French composer was born. (In fact, a 
few months earlier, he had considered 
writing a piano concerto based on 
similar Basque themes). During the 
course of 11 sections in which the 
tempo is in a constant state of flux, the 
folk-like opening theme goes through 
various transformations. The second 
movement is titled Pantoum, a reference 
to a verse form of Malayan origin 
used by Baudelaire and Verlaine. In it, 
two melodic ideas are simultaneously 
developed. Ravel’s two ideas actually 


came from the second movement of 
his own string quartet. The technical 
challenge they presented was one that 
he relished, although it may, indeed, 
have been the reason for the initial slow 
start to the music. The third movement 
is a beautifully structured arch in which 
a melody, heard first low down in the 
left hand of the piano, is constantly 
elaborated. The music proceeds directly 
to the finale, a virtuoso tour deforce 
whose opening theme is an upside-down 
version of the very first theme of the 
opening movement. 

Quartet for the End of Time, for violin, 
clarinet, cello and piano (1940-41) 
OLIVIER MESSIAEN (1908-1992) 

“Stalag VIIIA, Gorlitz. Premiere of the 
Quatuor pour la fin du temps by Olivier 
Messiaen. January 15, 1941. Performed 
by Olivier Messiaen, Etienne Pasquier, 
Jean Le Boulaire, and Henri Akoka.” 
Cellist Etienne Pasquier kept these words 
- printed on a faded Art Nouveau-style 
invitation to the premiere of one of the 
most seminal chamber works of the 20th 
century - in his breast pocket until his 
death, in his nineties. The chillingly 
named Stalag VIIIA was a camp in 
Silesia, about 70 miles east of Dresden, 
for prisoners of war of enlisted rank. A 
series of extraordinary coincidences led 
to the creation of Messiaen’s powerful 
masterpiece. Remarkably, Messiaen, 
a prisoner since the summer of 1940, 
was not only allowed, but encouraged 
to compose music. A German officer 
named Karl-Albert Briill, gave him a 
regular supply of manuscript paper, 
pencils, erasers - and bread. Clarinettist 



Henri Akoka was Jewish but, in Stalag 
VIIIA, being a French rather than East 
European Jew, he was incarcerated 
under the same terms as his non-Jewish 
French fellow prisoners. Messiaen had 
already met Akoka, a clarinettist with 
the Orchestre National, and Pasquier, 
a professional cellist, in Verdun, where 
the French composer had been sent as a 
medical orderly. Messiaen and Pasquier 
would listen to the dawn chorus of birds 
on their morning watch. Messiaen would 
note down individual bird songs with a 
precision that would soon blossom into a 
skill unmatched by any composer. Using 
these notated birdsongs as inspiration, he 
began to write a piece for solo clarinet, 
calling it Abyss of the Birds. Then, the 
concept grew when the trio met up with 
violinist Jean Le Boulaire in the Gorlitz 
camp. The work’s instrumentation was 
now for violin, clarinet, cello and piano 
and it was ground-breaking. Messiaen 
was to deal with the challenges of blend 
and balance throughout by subdividing 
the quartet and using the full potential of 
all four instruments sparingly. 

Messiaen’s devout religious beliefs 
underpinned his work on the Quartet. 

He found hope in the vision of St. John, 
the angel, wrapped in cloud and crowned 
with a rainbow [Revelation 10:1-7*]. “I 
finally wrote this quartet, dedicating it 
to this angel who declared the end of 
Time,” Messiaen said in one of many 
interviews after his liberation. As the 
details of the story evolved and became 
the stuff of legend over the years, the 
constant element remained Messiaen’s 
faith. “I love Time,” Messiaen wrote, 
“because it’s the starting point of all 
creation.” Temporal freedom defines 
Messiaen’s relationship with the divine 
and, in a preface to the quartet, he writes: 
“The special rhythms, independent of 


the metre, powerfully contribute to the 
effect of banishing the temporal.” The 
eight-movement substantial structure of 
the piece also contributes to its feeling of 
endlessness and to a lack of traditional 
sequential development. Its emotional 
trajectory is enormous, from the 
opening dawn chorus, with fragments of 
birdsong on violin and clarinet woven 
with revolving sequences on piano and 
cello, to the terrifying Dance of the Fury, 
with all four instruments pounding out 
a repeated melody devoid of harmony, 
for more than six minutes. The Quartet 
is anchored by two ecstatic paeans of 
great ethereal beauty, the first for cello, 
and the second for violin, both with 
piano accompaniment. Their slow tempo 
and feeling of finality disorient our 
expectations of how a piece of chamber 
music should unfold. “This is the subject 
of the Quartet,” Messiaen’s second wife, 
the pianist Yvonne Loriod said after 
his death. “At the end of Time, when 
the universe is no more, it will drift 
into Eternity. And this is the riddle that 
fascinated my husband.” 

* “I saw a mighty angel coming down 
from heaven, wrapped in cloud, with a 
rainbow round his head. His face was 
like the sun, his feet like pillars of fire. 

He planted his right foot on the sea, his 
left on the land and, standing on the 
sea and the earth, he raised his hand to 
heaven and swore by Him who lives for 
ever and ever, saying: There shall be no 
more time; but on the day the seventh 
angel sounds the trumpet, the hidden 
purpose of God will have been fulfilled.” 
[Revelation 10:1-7] 

— Notes © Keith Horner 2013. Comments 
welcomed: khnotes@sympatico.ca 



Biographies 


JAMES CAMPBELL has followed his 
muse to five television specials, more 
than 40 recordings, over 30 works 
commissioned, a Juno Award ( Stolen 
Gems), a Roy Thomson Hall Award, 
Canadas Artist of the Year, the Queen’s 
Golden Jubilee Medal and Canada’s 
highest honour, the Order of Canada. 

Called by the Toronto Star “Canada’s 
pre-eminent clarinetist and wind soloist,” 
James Campbell has performed solo and 
chamber music concerts in 30 countries 
in many of the world’s great concert halls: 
London’s Wigmore and Queen Elizabeth 
Halls, Amsterdam’s Concertgebouw, 
Tokyo’s Suntory Hall, Paris’s Theatre 
Champs-Elysees, Washington’s Kennedy 
Centre and Boston’s Symphony Hall. 

He has been soloist with over 60 
orchestras, including the Boston Pops, 
the London Symphony, the London 
Philharmonic, the Russian Philharmonic, 
and the Montreal Symphony and 
has performed Copland’s Clarinet 
Concerto four times with Aaron 
Copland conducting. He has appeared 
with over 30 string quartets, including 
the Amadeus (when he replaced an 
ailing Benny Goodman on a tour of 
California),Guarneri, Vermeer, New 
Zealand, Fine Arts, Allegri and St 
Lawrence Quartets. 

Of Campbell’s extensive discography 
many have won international acclaim. His 
recording of the Brahms Clarinet Quintet 
with the Allegri Quartet was voted “Top 
Choice” by BBC Radio 3 and the London 
Times and Stolen Gems, a recording 
of lighter classics, won a Juno Award 
(Canada’s Grammy). James has recorded 
with the London Symphony (the world 
premiere recording of Brahms Sonata 
Op. 120 No. 1 orchestrated by Luciano 
Berio and Weber Concerto No.l), 


the Philharmonia (Debussy Premier 
Rhapsody), the London Philharmonic 
(Saint-Saens Tarantella), and the NACO 
(Mozart and Copland Concertos). 

Sony Classical has recently re-released 
his recording of the Debussy Premier 
Rhapsody with Glenn Gould. 

Since 1985, James Campbell has 
been Artistic Director of the Festival 
of the Sound, the annual summer 
Canadian chamber music festival, and has 
programmed over 1300 concerts for the 
festival. Under his direction the Festival 
has traveled to England, Japan, and the 
Netherlands and it has been the subject of 
documentaries by BBC Television, CBC 
Television and TV Ontario. 

Campbell is the subject of numerous 
features and cover stories in Clarinet 
Magazine (USA), Clarinet and Sax (UK), 
Piper Magazine (Japan), Gramophone, and 
in the book Clarinet Virtuosi of Today, 
by British author and clarinet authority 
Pamela Weston. 

James continues to explore and 
expand musically, his most recent 
collaboration being Spirit’20, created at 
Festival of the Sound in 2010. The six- 
member ensemble explores the music of 
the roaring 20’s in new and innovative 
ways. 

James Campbell has been Professor 
of Music at the prestigious Jacobs School 
of Music, Indiana University since 1988. 
James plays Conn-Selmer clarinets and 
uses Vandoren and Legere reeds. 

Having impressed international audiences 
and the press with their refined, dynamic 
performances, the GRYPHON TRIO 
has firmly established itself as one of the 
world’s preeminent piano trios. With a 
repertoire that ranges from the traditional 
to the contemporary and from European 



classicism to modern-day multimedia, the 
Gryphons are committed to redefining 
chamber music for the 21st century. 

Pushing the boundaries of chamber 
music, the Trio has commissioned and 
premiered over seventy-five new works 
from established and emerging composers 
around the world, and has collaborated 
on special projects with clarinetist James 
Campbell, actor Colin Fox, choreographer 
David Earle, and a host of jazz luminaries 
at Lula Lounge, Toronto’s leading venue 
for jazz and world music. Their most 
ambitious undertaking to date is a 
groundbreaking multimedia production 
of composer Christos Hatzis’s epic 
work Constantinople, scored for mezzo- 
soprano, Middle Eastern singer, violin, 
cello, piano, and electronic audiovisual 
media, which they have brought to 
audiences across North America and at 
the Royal Opera House in London. 

Gryphon cellist Roman Borys is in 
his fifth season as Artistic Director of the 
Ottawa’s Chamberfest, the largest festival 
of chamber music in North America, 
where the Trio has been a mainstay since 
the festival’s inception in 1994. Annalee 
Patipatanakoon and Jamie Parker serve as 
the OICMS’s Artistic Advisors. 

The ensemble-in-residence at Music 
Toronto for ten years, the Gryphon Trio 
tours extensively throughout North 
America and Europe. The group’s flagship 
educational project Listen Up! launched in 
the 2010-11 season in Almonte, Ontario. 
Created by the Trio in collaboration with 
composer Andrew Staniland and music 
educator Rob Kapilow, Listen Up! involves 
an entire school in the creation of a 
new work for choir and piano trio. The 
project continued in the communities of 
Hamilton and Midland, Ontario, in 2011- 
12, Ottawa, Ontario in 2012-13, and will 


travel to Parry Sound, Ontario, Powell 
River, British Columbia, and Winnipeg, 
Manitoba in coming seasons. 

The Trio’s sixteen celebrated 
recordings are an encyclopedia of 
works by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Dvorak, Lalo, 
Shostakovich, and Piazzolla. Their most 
recent recording of piano trios by Ludwig 
van Beethoven was acknowledged with 
a 2011 Juno Award from Canadian 
Academy of Recording Arts and Sciences 
in the Best Classical Album: Solo and 
Chamber Music category. This was 
the Trio’s second Juno Award, having 
previously won for their 2004 release 
Canadian Premieres, featuring new works 
by leading Canadian composers. 

Deeply committed to the education 
of the next generations of audiences and 
performers alike, the Gryphons take 
time out of their busy touring schedule 
to conduct masterclasses and workshops 
at universities and conservatories across 
North America, and are Ensemble-in- 
Residence at the University of Toronto’s 
Faculty of Music and Trinity College. 

In addition to Listen Up!, the Trio’s 
educational initiatives include a series 
of in-depth lecture performances with 
composer Gary Kulesha that examine 
the art of chamber music through the 
centuries, and the Young Composers 
Program in Toronto’s Claude Watson Arts 
Program at Earl Haig Public School. 

The Gryphon Trio was recently 
awarded the prestigious Walter Carsen 
Prize for Excellence in the Performing 
Arts from the Canada Council. Awarded 
on a four-year cycle (dance, theatre, 
dance, music), the Gryphon Trio is the 
third music recipient of this honour, 
established in 2001 through the generosity 
of Walter Carsen. 
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Please Support 
Chamber Music at the 
Faculty of Music 

This evening’s program would not be possible without the generous support 
of donors to the Faculty of Music. The Chamber Music Program is thriving 
with exciting work happening on stage and in the classroom. For the stage, we 
have appearances on the Monday Evening Concert Series by both Ensembles in 
Residence and Visiting Artists. In the classroom, in addition to their regularly 
scheduled lessons and coachings, our students have the opportunity to work with 
our visitors in master classes and private coaching sessions. 

We need your help — it is our hope that we can continue to present a variety of 
chamber ensembles and subsequently provide the opportunity for our students to 
work with these acclaimed musicians. 

Opportunities exist for individuals to sponsor a visiting ensemble, an ensemble 
in residence, a master class, a concert or a series of concerts. Your tax receiptable 
gift will help to build and enhance the Chamber Music program. 


To learn more about supporting Chamber Music at U of T please contact Bruce 
Blandford at 416-946-3145 orbruce.blandford@utoronto.ca. 






Thank you for your support! 

The Faculty of Music gratefully acknowledges the generosity of the individuals, foundations, associations 
and corporations who gave annual gifts of $ 1,000 or more between May 1,2012 
to September 1,2013, in support of our students and programs. Thank you for the part 
you are playing in advancing the cause of music education in Canada. 
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For information on giving opportunities at the Faculty of Music please contact Bruce Blandford at 416-946-3145 
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